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THE COLOSSEUM REVISITED 


By WALLACE N. STEARNS 


O much has been said and written 
about the Colosseum that one 
smiles when a new sketch appears. 

Yet the story never grows old; the 
building still compels; one sees and the 
oftener one sees—after the first feeling 
of amazement has passed—the more one 
must talk. To the Christian no other 
monument of Rome is so eloquent. It 
is holy ground, and even the babble of 
the throngs that frequent the corridors 
every clear moonlight evening can not 
still the voices of the past. Just how 
many martyrs died for their faith, 
history probably will never reveal, but 
to the great Christian world the Colos- 
seum is and must ever remain the most 
sacred spot in Italy. 

This huge pile, Amphitheatrum Fla- 
vium, is still, probably, the largest 
theatre in the world. Moderns have 
reversed the usage. In the ancient 
lingo a theatre was a show-place; an 
amphitheatre was a double theatre, the 
two theatres being placed, as it were, 
back to back. The Colosseum, then, 
is really an amphitheatre. 
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Begun in 72 A. D., completed by 
Titus in 80, the building was dedicated 
on a magnificent scale. A hundred 
days the celebration lasted with gladi- 
atorial combats, and contests between 
men and wild beasts. Five thousand 
beasts were killed and fully a hundred 
men! Such scenes Rome never wit- 
nessed before nor after until 248 A. D., 
the thousandth anniversary of the 
city’s foundation. Constantine for- 
bade throwing Christians to wild 
beasts; Theodoric put an end to con- 
tests between wild beasts; and Honorius 
in 405 banned gladiatorial contests. In 
that same year, so goes the story, 
Almachus, a monk, rushed into the 
arena among the gladiators and bade 
them leave off killing one another. He 
paid the supreme price for his temerity, 
but, the legend relates, his holy example 
made a deep impression on _ those 
assembled. 

As late as 1332, however, the Colos- 
seum was the scene of a bull-fight a 
l’Espagnol. Monadesco’s account may 
be highly colored, still it reflects the 
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spirit of the times. On benches draped 
in scarlet sat the beauty of Rome, while 
in the area below, the nobles of Italy, 
man to beast, contended with wild bulls, 
each man armed with a single spear and 
decorated with gay colors and brave 
devices and titles. And Rome ap- 
plauded while nine brave heroes died 
and eighteen suffered grievously. Only 
eleven of those who entered the lists got 
safely away. 

In 442 and following years, earth- 
quakes shattered the structure, which 
was rebuilt by Theodosius II and 
Valentinian III, and later by Athemius, 
Basilius, and Eutharich, the last, c. 519. 
The sixth century marks the decline 
of the Colosseum along with other 
structures of imperial Rome. At vari- 
ous times between the eighth and four- 
teenth centuries—notably in 1231 and 
1255—earthquakes further wrecked the 
building. From the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries the Colosseum 
served as a quarry for construction both 
secular and sacred. Sacrilegious hands 
tore into the pile without regard for 
consequences or for nature of materials 
taken. Statues and frescoes were car- 
ried off, marble facings were ruthlessly 
torn away, iron and copper were 
looted. Even the iron clamps run in 
with lead, that bound the stones to- 
gether, were torn out. Archaeology 
has traced much of this gigantic van- 
dalism as, for example, in the Palazzo 
Venezia, 1455, the facade of the Palazzo 
Cancellaria, and the Palazzo Farnese. 
The building has also been used as a 
fort, for markets and bazaars, and, late 
in the sixteenth century, even as a 
woolen factory. 

In 1750 Benedict XIV consecrated 
the interior to the passion of Christ, 
setting up the stations of the cross, thus 
securing the building from further de- 
spoliation. And in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury further danger of collapse was met 
by the construction of certain heavy 
buttresses, notably at the ends of the 
broken outer wall. The name of this 
Pope (PIUS VII P. M. ANNO VII), 
is duly marked by a tablet in the wall. 
As late as 1850-52 Canina was set to 
further repair the building. Thirteen 
arches on the third story and seven on 
the fourth were restored, the outer wall 
was strengthened, and in the main 
entrance destroyed marble pediment 
and columns were replaced in traver- 
tine. 

War, siege, fire, earthquake, and the 
ruthlessness of men have not availed to 
efface this mightiest monument of 
Roman genius. Battered and scarred, 
its banks of seats gone, the arena with 
its passages marred by débris, the 
Colosseum is still one of the mightiest 
epitomes of history in the world. 

The construction is of travertine 
blocks held together by iron clamps. 
The interior is built up with tufa and 
bricks, the latter about one inch thick. 
The entire building, without and with- 
in, was surfaced with marble slabs held 
in place by clamps bedded into the wall. 
The vandal hands that tore off these 
slabs also removed the clamps, thus 
leaving the building sorely scarred and 
pitted. Probably the metal, too, was 
used, as was the bronze facing of the 
Pantheon dome, in which latter case 
the historical student can not look on 
the marvelous columns of Bernini in St. 
Peter’s without pangs of regret. Chris- 
tian hatred for all things pagan hast- 
ened the work of destruction and left 
the world poorer by reason of mis- 
guided zeal. 

The size of the Colosseum does not 
appear at once. To delve briefly in 
statistics, the building is an ellipse 1719 
feet in circumference, its diameters 
being respectively 616 and 511 feet, and 

















Restoration of the Colosseum in all its splendor. 


the inner diameters respectively 282 
and 178 feet. The total area is esti- 
mated at five acres, as over against the 
thirteen acres of the great pyramid. 
The greatest height, on the northeast 
side, is four stories besides the arena 
with its wall, in reality a fifth story, 157 
feet. The first three stories above the 
arena are carried on columns respec- 
tively of the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian orders. The fourth story shows 
a wall with windows between composite 
pilasters. Shattered fragments of deco- 
rations lie scattered around in the 
shape of broken slabs and blocks of 
marble, pitiful remains of one-time 
sculptures. Overhead in the royal en- 
trance is a single slab of stucco that has 
escaped the general demolition, a lone 
survival of former splendor. 

Four triple entrances led to the arena, 
one at each end of the two diameters. 
The two facing respectively the Esqui- 
line and Caelian hills, on the shorter 
axis, were for the royal entrance; the 


others were for processions, and for 
admittance of animals and machinery 
for the games. The crowd entered 
through the arcades of the ground 
story, which admitted to the tiers 
above. Of the original i to Ixxvi num- 
bered arches Nos. xxiii to liv may still 
be seen. The present bareness of the 
walls was relieved by stucco-work, in- 
scriptions, statues and other archi- 
tectural designs. The most notable 
feature was a colossal statue of Nero, 
from which sometime in the eighth 
century the building came to be called 
the Colosseum. This huge statue, over 
a hundred feet high, once stood on a 
spur of the Palatine hill, was later 
moved—still standing !—to a site near 
the Colosseum. Originally Nero, the 
statue became under Vespasian a statue 
of the Sun. Commodus made it a 
statue of Hercules, but after the death 
of this Emperor the statue was again 
restored as the Sun. Sic transit gloria 
mundi! Not a vestige of it remains. 
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The machinery and equipment were 
on a vast scale. Approximately half of 
the arena was excavated and by a 
system of gates could be flooded so that 
war-ships entered and engaged in com- 
bat. Tradition states that the waters 
of this lake would after the battle be 
dyed with blood, for the combats were 
to the death. When there was no 
naval exhibit this submerged area was 
drained and covered over to the same 
level as the rest of the arena. The un- 
sightly walls that now clutter up this 
ancient bed are the substructure of the 
Frangipani palace erected in the XIV 
century. 

Underneath the seats and close to the 
inner wall were dens for wild beasts, 
while passage-ways lead to other more 
remote dens for the keeping of beasts 
for future frays. Doubtless some of 
these tunnel-like structures were for 
drains and for canals to convey water 
for the naval displays. Hoisting ma- 
chinery provided for lifting of proper- 
ties to the level of the arena. Overhead, 
as shown by corbels still remaining, vast 
awnings probably could be shot over the 
heads of the spectators. Just how such 
seas of canvas could be stayed up is still 
a problem. Down in the arena, how- 
ever, the contestants, man and beast, 
struggled in the burning heat and glare 
of the sun. Life for them was for a few 
minutes at the best, and the more they 
suffered the keener was the joy of the 
onlookers! Doubtless then as now, the 
voice of protest was heard, but Rome, 
under the sway of militarism, reveled in 
blood. 

Full 50,000 people could be seated. 
Some estimates run as high as 87,000, 
though the more conservative number 
(45,000 seated, 8,000 standing) is prob- 
ably the safer. The seats were ar- 
ranged in tiers and banks, there being 
three such banks like galleries around 
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the building, each two banks being 
separated by a passageway and in turn 
divided by aisles into sections. Under 
the arch of the Imperial entrance lies a 
rough block of marble marked XVIII, 
perchance one of these seats. Back of 
and above the third bank was a wall 
with openings through, and above this 
again was a colonnaded story, where 
the slaves stood to watch the games, 
and from the top of which were sprung 
the canvas awnings mentioned above. 
In the front and lowest row sat the 
Emperor on a special throne. In the 
same bank members of the royal 
family, the Senators, officers of high 
rank, and possibly the Vestal Virgins 
were seated. The first fourteen rows 
around were for the knights. Seatings 
above were in the order of rank, hoi 
polloi top of all, while on the roof 
of the top-most colonnade stood the 
slaves. Many of these marble seats 
are today to be found in Roman 
churches, converted into episcopal 
thrones. The names of the holders of 
seats were duly inscribed and were 
changed with change in ownership. 
For about one-half the circumference 
the top-most story of the wall is lacking. 
Close observation reveals the fact that 
only a (major) part of the building 
remains. The outer shell of the Colos- 
seum, the two outer colonnades and 
corresponding banks of seats, has been 
razed to the ground for half the cir- 
cumference, probably to provide build- 
ing material for the rapacious vandals 
of the Middle Ages. Pope Pius VII 
(1800-23) built the buttress walls to 
support these shattered ends of the 
despoiled arches. Beginning near the 
Imperial entrance the observer pro- 
ceeds half around the structure before 
he again finds the outer wall also stayed 
up by a formidable buttress. Sections 
of modern masonry within reveal how 











nearly these civilized barbarians came 
to breaking quite through the entire 
building. 

Majestic even in its ruin, the Colos- 
seum is especially impressive when seen 
by moonlight. The rising moon sheds 
an uncanny gleam through the arches 
and at last the disc tops the wall filling 
the arena with a flood of light and bring- 
ing out the structure in all its naked 
majesty. Thenone realizes the vastness 
of this mighty ruin. The arches come 
outin relief, the benches fillup, and we see 
Rome victor on a thousand battlefields, 
witness of scores of triumphal proces- 
sions, whose citizenship was more than 
kingship, whose colossal virtues were 
held in poise by equally colossal vices. 

Every detail was worked out that 
could make for pleasure. We read from 
Gibbon’s classic description: “ Nothing 
was omitted which, in any respect, 
could be subservient to the conve- 
nience and pleasure of the spectators. 
They were protected from the sun and 
rain by an ample canopy, occasionally 
drawn over their heads. The air was 
continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated 
by the grateful scent of aromatics. In 
the centre of the edifice, the arena, or 
stage, was strewn with the finest sand, 
and successively assumed the most 
different forms. At one moment it 
seemed to rise out of the earth, like the 
Garden of the Hesperides, and was 
afterwards broken into rocks and cav- 
erns of Thrace. The subterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply 
of water; and what had just before ap- 
peared a level plain, might be suddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with 
the monsters of the deep.”’ 

When one realizes the magnitude of 
the structure and the ability to sum- 
mon the materials and to organize 
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the armies of labor necessary to the 
achievement, one wonders at Rome’s 
powers of organization. That slave- 
labor formed a part in the construction 
is clear. Tradition informs us that 
30,000 Jewish prisoners of war labored 
on the construction. Surely we had 
thought of the Flavians as warriors; 
they were even more captains of in- 
dustry worthy to be compared with the 
Pharaohs of Egypt or the builders of 
Babylon. But even Rome could not 
stand the waste of wealth and human 
labor. The nations of the earth poured 
their resources into her coffers. But 
while the poor left the country and 
thronged into the city, while the 
country-side grew up to jungle and 
became once more haunt for wild 
beasts, while wild finance was debasing 
money and wrecking public credit, 
while finances failed and morals weak- 
ened, Roman autocrats squandered the 
very blood of the people for what 
could not satisfy. Men toiled to build 
Caesar’s house, looked on while Caesar 
reveled, and died that Caesar might 
be amused. And when the end came 
there was no one to fight for Rome, 
nothing to fight with, stilllessto fight for. 

Two natures struggle in man. The 
visitor to Pompeii sees them in marked 
degree—beauty and beastiality. And 
the conflict wrought ruin as it ever has 
done in the lives of peoples. Perhaps 
Rome did not sin more; she sinned also. 
The real show in the Colosseum did not 
take place in the arena. The great 
exhibition was in a hundred thousand 
eyes and in the impassioned features 
of assembled throngs. Bestiality tri- 
umphed, and when bandit hordes from 
the northland came seeking loot and 
homes Rome collapsed and the wild 
orgies of the Colosseum tell the story of 
moral ruin. 

Lebanon, Iil. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF A WORLD 


GREEK TRAGEDIES AND ROMAN COMEDIES IN THE ANTIQUE 
THEATRES OF SYRACUSE AND OSTIA 


By Guipo CALza 


REEK tragedy has been resur- 
rected in its noblest form at 
Syracuse. 

“The ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ by Sopho- 
cles and the ‘Bacchae’ by Euripides, 
translated into Italian by Professor 
Romagnoli, have been performed in 
the fifth-century Greek Theatre by 
Italian actors before His Majesty the 
King of Italy.”’ 

This is the report of the event in 
brief. But it merits the honor of pass- 
ing into history as an exhibition of 
artistic beauty. Our great poet, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, has dreamed for 
many years of reviving the antique 
Theatre at Tusculum near Rome by 
giving classic dramas there. The Com- 
mune of Verona has used the vast 
Roman arena several times for lyrical 
performances; and the great actor 
Gustavo Salvini has given new life to 
the Roman Theatre at Fiesole. But 
the grander idea of allowing the 
tragedies of the two greatest Hellenic 
poets to be heard this year after twenty- 
five centuries has assumed the solem- 
nity of a rite performed in the place 
most worthy of its celebration. 

Because Syracuse, one of the most 
famous and most flourishing cities of 
ancient Italy, is in truth worthy of 
once more feeling the throb of Greek 
poetry and art. 

Puissant Syracuse, as the ancient 
poet Pindar called her. She reminds 
us of an endless line of heroes and kings 
and condottieri and legislators and 
philosophers and poets! This little 
bit of an island, rising like an immense 
dike to protect a crescent-shaped bay 
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on the eastern extremity of Sicily, 
became in very early times the port and 
market of the Sicilians first, then of the 
Phoenicians, then of the Aetolians, who 
showed the Greeks the road to wealth 
and glory. 

But the series of great events in 
Syracusan history begins with the 
solemn figure of the Tyrant Gelon, 
who in 480 B. C. boldly asserted the 
importance of Syracuse as the pro- 
tectress of Sicily and as a mistress of 
civilization and culture. Syracuse en- 
joyed real greatness for more than two 
centuries: her conquering navies plowed 
the Adriatic and the Tyrrhene Sea; 
Carthage yielded toher might. Within 
her strong walls, we can evoke the 
figure of King Hieron, a wise sovereign 
and a passionate lover of culture and 
art; and we can evoke noble poets who 
lived here: such as Aeschylus, Simonides 
of Ceos, Bacchylides, Pindar, Epi- 
charmus, and captains and leaders of 
the people, such as Hermocrates, who 
triumphed over the Athenians, and 
an iron dictator Dionysius, who, like 
Napoleon, rose from the lowest military 
ranks to the brighest honors of sove- 
reignty and empire. 

With these great deeds and with 
these celebrated names ended the 
glorious life of Syracuse. But now, at 
last, Art and Archaeology have re- 
opened the pages of this history, which 
are iluminated by a perpetual light. 

The little island Ortygia, on which 
lies modern Syracuse, recalls the Golden 
Age of King Hieron with the temples 
of Apollo and Athena. Leaving this 
island, which was sacred to Artemis 











Syracuse: The Greek Theatre—view of modern Syracuse in the distance. 
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Stage-setting of scene in the ‘‘Oedipus Tyrannus”’ of Sophocles in the Greek Theatre at Syracuse. 


and Arethusa and which witnessed the 
fierce struggles of the Athenian war, 
one finds places celebrated in history: 
the royal palace of Dionysius, the 
agora with its splendid arcades and its 
solemn temples; and in the silent fields 
furrowed by the silvery thread of the 
mythological river Anopus, one seems 
to hear the sweet song of the shepherd 
in the idyls of the Greek poet Theo- 
critus; and, on the hill that dominates 
the azure Ionian Sea, are the walls of 
Dionysius, crowned by the strong castle 
Euryalus, the earliest example of mili- 
tary architecture and displaying knowl- 
edge of strategy in both conception 
and execution. 

In this glorious city, the most living 
monument of her glory is the theatre. 
The historian Diodorus proclaimed it 
one of the most beautiful in the Greek 
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world; and in spite of ruin wrought by 
time and man, it still exercises an 
irresistible fascination with the noble 
historical memories that animate it, and 
the beauty of the panorama that sur- 
rounds it. The construction of this 
magnificent theatre may be attributed 
to the architect Myrilla under Hie- 
ron (478 B. C.), the patron of Aes- 
chylus. It is situated in the Neapolis, 
one of the five districts of the ancient 
city and has a diameter of 150 meters; 
and the cavea, cut entirely out of living 
rock, is divided into nine sectors of 
seven tiers with forty-six concentric 
rows of seats. A wide aisle in the 
center served to facilitate the entrance 
of the spectators. The names of very 
illustrious personages still remain on 
some of the seats: those of Hieron and 
the queens Philistides and Nereides, 
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Another scene from the “Oedipus Tyrannus.” 


and of the priests of Jove and Hercules, 
who heard the most beautiful Greek 
tragedies here. And now thousands of 
people from every part of the world 
have been united here today by this 
celebration of art and culture. If the 
historian recalls that the first comedies 
of the poet Epicharmus must have been 
heard here, and that Aeschylus was 
present here at the performance of his 
tragedies “The Persians’ and “Aet- 
naean Women,’’ written especially for 
Gelon the Tyrant of Syracuse, the poet 
is intoxicated with the enchanting 
view enjoyed from this theatre. Above 
is the hill Temenite, that witnessed 
the battles between the Athenians and 
Syracusans, all covered with orange 
trees whose flowers “the zagara”’ 
shed their perfume on every hand, and 
on the east, the little island Ortygia, 
surrounded by the azure Ionian Sea; 


to the south the valley of the Anopus 
with the temple of Olympic Jove, and 
the Ciane all overgrown with papyri; 
while the horizon is closed by the 
Hybla Mountains, famous in antiquity 
for the exquisite honey they pro- 
duced. To bring Greek tragedy back to 
life, what setting could be better than 
this antique theatre? What grander 
and more suggestive scenery than the 
natural beauty by which it is sur- 
rounded? The stories of the tragedies 
seem to have found eternal life hereamid 
the perfect lines of Nature, and in the 
resplendent atmosphere of memories. 
On hearing the two great tragic 
poets of Greece wildly applauded, I 
thought that there must be something 
essential and fundamental in the taste 
of the public, which never alters, 
either with the changing of custom or 
with the passing of time. I thought 
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Scene from the “ Bacchae”’ of Euripides in the Greek Theatre at Syracuse. 


that there must be absolute beauty in 
works of art which all people have 
always admired and will continue to 
admire, even though the psychology 
of the spectators be radically changed. 
We of today no longer believe in the 
fable of the gods, in which the ancients 
believed ; yet there is something besides 
the puissance of the gods and the dark 
workings of fate in Sophocles’ terrible 
tragedy of “Oedipus Tyrannus”; Oedi- 
pus the King, a Michelangelesque 
figure sculptured with true knowledge 
of art, has been able to solve the fearful 
riddle proposed by the Sphinx, con- 
cerning the destiny of mankind. Yet 
he continues to ignore his own most 
fearful fate until the moment when 
misfortune falls upon him. Oedipus 
then, who knows much about mankind 
but does not know himself, represents 
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all humanity and all the philosophy of 
all times, ancient and modern. 

The “Bacchae” by Euripides, the 
second tragedy played here, not only 
presents a religious myth, but it is 
also the glorification of the joy of living. 
The chorus, which in antique tragedy 
represents the voice of the people and 
of humanity, says in fact: “I esteem 
him blessed who lives happy each fleet- 
ing day”’ and adds: “it is not wisdom 
to be too wise and turn one’s thoughts 
beyond human ken.” 

These spectacles were prepared with 
scrupulous care in every detail; the 
Italian translation is so beautiful and 
so perfect, that Sophocles and Euripi- 
des—had they written for us—could 
not have done better. The costumes 
were designed by an artist, Cambel- 
lotti, after models made from antique 








The recently excavated Theatre at Ostia, where the ‘‘ Aulularia’’ of Plautus was performed by school children. 


paintings; and the scenery, showing the 
royal palace in ancient Thebes, sur- 
rounded by enormous walls, was con- 
structed according to data furnished 
by learned archaeologists. When in the 
“Bacchae’’ the maidens of Thebes, 
robed in ample garments and crowned 
with ivy, danced before the altar of 
Dirce, to a musical accompaniment full 
of antique grace and antique mystery, 
and when the tall figure of Dionysus 
appeared on the city walls just as the 
last rays of the sun illumined the 
blond head and the scarlet robe of the 
actor, the crowds filling the ancient tiers 
of seats were seized by an irresistible 
fascination. 


OSTIA 


So we, who heard these tragedies, 
not only relived the Greek poem and 


the Greek scene, but felt—even in the 
people themselves—the resurrection of 
a world that disappeared twenty-five 
centuries ago. And we experienced no 
less emotion at Ostia, the dead city of 
Latium, the commercial emporium of 
the Roman Empire, which has returned 
to the light after twenty centuries of 
death. Because an antique, but not 
antiquated, classic comedy ‘“‘Aulu- 
laria’’ by Plautus, has been played in 
the antique theatre at Ostia. They 
were actors who played at Syracuse; 
here at Ostia, instead, boys from eight 
to ten years old, pupils in the common 
schools of the Campagna, dressed in 
Roman costumes, have acted a comedy 
that was certainly given in ancient 
Ostia before the senators and cavaliers, 
the business men and sailors of the 
Latin world, who had their stock- 
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Syracuse: The actor Annibale Ninchi as King Oedipus. 
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exchange and central offices at Ostia. 
The immortal réle of the miser jealously 
guarding his pot of gold was played by 
a little boy ten years old; and the pro- 
logue was recited in Latin by the son of 
a poor shepherd, who had never seen a 
theatre. 

A marvelous people! who have suc- 
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Ostia: The little actors coming from the temple. 


ceeded in resurrecting the Greek drama 
at Syracuse with the immortal tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides; and who 
have made the public in the Roman 
Theatre at Ostia applaud the fresh, 
vivacious, sparkling comedy of the 
great Plautus. 
Rome, Italy. 
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DISCOVERIES OF WORKS OF ART IN SOUTH- 
ERN ITALY IN THE YEARS 1920-1921 


By SALVATORE AURIGEMMA 


N Southern Italy, the maximum 

archaeological radius of which is 

confined to the direction of Vit- 
torio Spinazzola, the distinguished 
scientist who these ten years has been 
revealing to us a marvellous new Pom- 
peii, the return to civil activities after 
the tragic interim of the war has been 
marked, almost uninterruptedly, by 
discoveries of the highest archaeological 
interest. For that reason the years 
1920 and 1921 will go on record as 
singularly happy in the history of 
archaeological finds. Italy, the great 
unwearied mother, with all the energy 
of new youth, gives daily from her 
breast the treasures of art which 
flowered for a time with the flourishing 
riches of Greece and Rome. Nature is 
divinely provident in this. What would 
the world be if the letting loose of the 
most sinister and destructive forces 
were not accompanied by the mani- 
festations of that gleam of divinity 
which lives in the depths of the immor- 
tal human soul? 


DISCOVERIES IN LATIUM NOVUM 


The most notable discoveries have 
been made in Formiae. Formiae, the 
city of the Homeric Laestrygones, 
situated on the sparkling shore of an 
inlet of one of the most lovely bays in 
all Italy, favored by a mild climate and 
by its proximity to the ancient Appian 
Way, mid-distance, or thereabouts, 
between Rome and Naples, possessed 
all the elements needed to become in 
olden times one of the favorite water- 
ing places of the Roman nobility. The 
wealthy of the Roman Republic and 
Empire built many sumptuous villas 
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and elaborate public edifices, especially 
between the Appian road and the sea, 
and along the sea front they con- 
structed vast basins for fish raising, 
with all the equipment of casins, of 
fish reservoirs, dock and storehouses 
and habitations required. 

When recently the Department of 
Public Works of Formiae started to 
open a street between the Via Tullia 
(which follows the line of the Appian 
Way) and the sea, objects of art of the 
highest interest were brought to light. 
In an ancient hall 3.30 metres wide and 
well over fifteen metres long (of which 
the foundation walls in the hill and 
towards the sea are still buried under 
the tree-planted soil of a garden belong- 
ing to the Signora Chiara Sorreca) 
there were found heaped up fully six 
statues of more than life size, three 
minor statuettes, two beautiful heads 
(one male and one female), two great 
marble frames, several columns of 
flowered alabaster and gzallo antico, 
and finally several decorative reliefs of 
great delicacy of carving. 

The most important are naturally the 
statues of more than life size. Three 
of them represent persons in heroic 
costume, two are statues of women, 
one represents (as does another statue 
of which there remains only the head) 
a Roman figure with the toga worn on 
the head in the manner of the priests. 
The figures in heroic costume are en- 
tirely nude save a chlamys or a 
himation; and they reproduce the atti- 
tudes of the deities or the heroes, so 
that if the heads did not show them- 
selves to be undoubtedly fine and 
vigorous portraits of the Romans of 
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Venafro: Statue of Augustus (p. 76). 


the first century of the empire, we 
would think we possessed statues of 
gods or of athletes modelled with the 
Greek skill of the fifth or fourth 
century B. C. Thus, in a masculine 
and at the same time charming figure 
of a young man we recognized the re- 
production, although not without modi- 
fication, of a Hermes of the school of 
Polyclitus, which perhaps we owe to 
Naucides of Argos; and inanotherstatue 
we find more particularly apparent the 
characteristics which recall the famous 
Canon, the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. 


The female statues also go back to 
the great art of the Augustan period. 
Both are standing figures, both are 
dressed in stola and palla, and carved 
according to designs frequently repro- 
duced by the sculptors of the first 
century of theempire. The only remain- 
ing female head shows great delicacy 
and fineness of treatment, and the hair 
is arranged in the fashion customary 
to women in the first half of the first 
century of the empire. 

The figure in the toga is, among the 
others, singularly important, not so 
much for the pose, which is that which 
we see repeated in a conspicuous num- 
ber of examples, but for its grave mag- 
nificence, and for the austere expression 
of the face, which takes us back to the 
greater times in which live the reliefs 
of the “Ara pacis’’ of Augustus—ad- 
mirable expressions of a pride which, in 
a world full of the name of Rome, gave 
the impression of feeling itself part and 
parcel of the divine majesty of that 
name. 

The portraits are all living portraits, 
instinct with energetic life; in none has 
the research for the likeness limited 
itself to the bare exterior manifestation ; 
in each one the artificer shows himself 
preoccupied with the task of penetrat- 
ing by means of the image to the 
spiritual atmosphere of the personage 
represented. None the less, for this 
very fact, the new statues are a dis- 
tinguished addition worthy of their 
place among the other noble creations 
of the Augustan art of Rome. 

The excavation in the Sorreca garden 
has permitted, together with the major 
sculpture, the recovery of minor sculp- 
tures and of architectural materials and 
epigraphs of notable interest. Above 
all, let us record the discovery of a male 
adolescent figure, exquisite in form, a 
Silenus statuette with a wine skin on the 
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left shoulder from which spurted a jet 
of water that supplied the fountain 
thus decorated by the statue, a delicious 
tiled frieze the design of which occurs in 
the field of each individual tile, two 
nymphs facing each other dancing, two 
great richly chiseled marble frames, and 
finally several flowered ababaster col- 
umns and numerous broken pedestals 
with inscriptions, which once sup- 
ported statues. That other discoveries 
of great interest are reserved to the 
future exploration of that part of the 
edifice which has not yet been un- 
earthed is more than a hope and a 
presumption; it is practically a cer- 
tainty. 

In another Formiae garden during 
the same street construction, while 
opening the foundation structures of 
an under-passageway, were found the 
torso of a Hermes statue, and a statue 
of a Nereid on a marine monster. When 
the opening was enlarged under super- 
vision of the direction of the Naples 
Museum, there was brought to light a 
second Nereid, facing the one already 
found, the figure of a young god carved 
in the image of the Apollo Lycius, 
certain fragments of a statue of crouch- 
ing Aphrodite, and finally tympani, 
columns and a considerable number of 
architectural blocks belonging to the 
threshing mill on whose architrave is 
seen carved the name of the emperor 
Cocceius Nerva (A. D. 96-98). The 
two statues of Nereids, although muti- 
lated, were still in their place on the 
bottom of a basin paved with large 
marble tiles carefully and regularly laid 
so that the effect of a green scum 
formed by the water in the pool might 
be sooner realized; two little flights of 
steps, one at either end of the smaller 
ends of the basin, allowing of the inflow 
of the water down the marble grada- 
tions into the basin. 
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Venafro: Statue of Tiberius (p. 76). 


The Nereids, which give every indi- 
cation of being Greek statues of a 
period of art close to the great Phidian 
era, have a marked freshness and purity 
of modelling; because of this it is an 
immense loss that they are without 
heads and part of the busts, which were 
modelled separately and afterward 
joined to the trunks; of great beauty, 
also, is the Apollo-like figure, of pure 
Praxitilean feeling and type. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE SAMNIUM 


Other discoveries also worthy of men- 
tion were at the same time made in the 
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Formiae: Heroic statue, after manner of the School of 
Polyclitus (p. 74). 


territory of the Pentri in Samnium, at 
Venafro, near the boundary between 
Samnium and Latium. Not far from 
the Via Latina, on the first slopes of 
Monte Santa Croce, are here and there 
vestiges of the ruins of a large hemicycle 
in brick, whose diameter is at least 48 
metres, fronted by a monumental wall 
in every way analogous to the archi- 
tectural facades which face the arenas 
of theatres. Exploring the field near 
the aforesaid wall, in a zone but little 
more than twenty-two meters square, 
there was brought to light an abun- 
dance of fragments of brick and endless 
fragments of marble tiling of every 
species, two statues of more than life 
size, three minor statuettes, a con- 
siderable number of monumental 


marble frames (17 pieces, to date, fora 
linear development of say thirteen 
meters), pieces of architraves, capitals, 
and marble frieze. 

The major discoveries consist of two 
statues of respectively meters 2.18 and 
meters 2.12 in height, which present two 
figures portrayed along the same lines, 
in the classical posture of Polyclitus, 
the body weight resting on one leg only 
and the form entirely nude save for the 
himation, which flows down the back 
from over the left shoulder and thence 
brought forward at the height of the 
flank, falls from the outstretched left 
arm. The colossal dimensions, the rep- 
resentation of the personages in the 
heroic manner, the tall sceptre which 
the figures hold in the right arm up- 
lifted in a solemn gesture, and the globe 
upheld by the left hand, indicate that 
the circle in which we must look to 
identify the portraits is that of the 
imperial family. One of the heads, in 
fact, shows the characteristic traits of 
the physiognomy of Augustus, whose 
character, made up of energy and cold 
calculation, looks out from the thin 
face and the high majestic brow, as also 
from the cold and solemn eyes; while 
the other head is recognizable as most 
probably that of Tiberius, familiar 
from a considerable number of por- 
traits, and especially characterized by 
the huge round cranium, by the un- 
mated ears, and above all by the char- 
acteristic short line of the mouth at 
whose corners appears the sort of 
quiver of a smile which is particular to 
Livia Augusta and her descendants. 

The discoveries are certainly not at 
an end in the rich crumbling edifice. 
As the statues and the architectural 
fragments were uncovered at one of the 
extremities of the monumental facade 
opposite the brick hemicycle, it is 
highly probable that other discoveries 
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will come to light in the remaining space 
of the same front, and it is to be hoped 
that one day the entire marble decora- 
tion of the much ornamented architec- 
tural perspective will be recovered. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE CAMPAGNA 


Still other finds of a singular interest 
have come of the work in the Campagna 
territory. A magnificent marble altar 
was found in Cales (Calvi), the aurunca 
city which with Teanum divided, after 
Capua, the honors of being first in 
authority of the interior Campagna. 
While agricultural work of no great im- 
portance was going forward, in that 
region where superb remains of the 
antique city still show above ground, 
was found this altar, 95 centimeters 
high, decorated on the rectangular 
lower dado by large sea shells, slightly 
concaved, and on the rounded elongated 
base by rich garlands of fruits which are 
almost exclusively figs. Above, at four 
corners, the garlands are held by horns 
of an animal of the stag family, while 
in low relief, and beneath the garlands, 
are carved bull’s heads, and at the 
angles of the lower dado appear carved 
in full relief four winged sphynxes. 

A curious picture in mosaic was, on 
the other hand, found in Avella, antique 
Abella, near the outskirts of Samnium 
on the side of the Hirpini and Caudini 
territory. In an exploration of but 
little depth made in a garden there was 
uncovered an emblema depicting one of 
the most notable of the legends of the 
Theban cycle, the young Oedipus in the 
act of killing his father Laius, to him un- 
known. A large band with decorations 
of branches and of flowers: completed 
this singular mosaic composition. 

Discoveries of interest could not fail 
to reward search in the lovely and 
famous region of Campi Flegrei. In 
the course of work on street sewers, 
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Formiae: Roman figure with the toga worn on 
the head (p. 73). 


which for the improvement of the city 
is being actually carried forward on the 
site of the most important commercial 
centre which Imperial Italy possessed, 
in Puteoli (today Puzzuoli), were un- 
covered, together with the remains of 
streets and ancient buildings, a statue 
of a Genius of the imperial house, por- 
trayed in the usual manner, with an 
ample toga worn on the head, a cornu- 
copia on the left arm, and—it seems— 
a patera in the slightly extended right 
hand; and in another place a fine figure 
of Kore, severe in its modelling, draped 
in the peplus open on the thigh at the 
left and closely clinging to the body 
above the ’apoptygma a trifle below the 
breasts. Both sculptures are slightly 
under life-size. 














Formiae: Bust of statue of the Hermes type 
(p. 75). 


Further to the east of the Bay of 
Naples, beyond the lovely Baiae, and a 
little west of the military port of 
Miseno, on the slope of an enchanting 
spur known as Poggio, other than the 
one which runs into the sea in the tiny 
peninsula of Pennata, were fortunately 
brought to light, together with carvings 
of no great interest, two very fine heads 
in marble, one of which wore yet, and 
showed in the locks of the hair but 
slightly waved, in the almond eyes, in 
the thin and softly ovalled cheeks, the 
characteristics of the sculpture of the 
great art of the age of Pericles, while 
in the other the long agitated locks, the 
high prominent brow, the deeply-sunken 
eyes and the violent torsion of the neck 
revealed the value which the element 


of pathos came to acquire in sculpture. 
* a * * * * 


Formiae: Bust of statue of person wearing the 
toga (p. 75). 


Thus Italy, each time that she is 
lovingly scrutinized, never ceases to 
bring forth new treasures of art which 
were once her glory and her joy. And 
as with nature herself, every spring, in 
the lovely Latin country, in the place 
of flowers and foliage, there are dis- 
closed every season, with inexhaustible 
vigor of life, ideal creatures and crea- 
tions which the genius of two great 
peoples, the Greek and the Latin, con- 
ceived and begot. But today, assured 
for the most part to the collections of 
the National Museum at Naples, these 
works of art are no longer reserved or 
the exclusive enjoyment of a few rich 
esthetics, but become, following a 
higher law of justice, the patrimony 
of all humanity. 


Naples, Italy. 
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Bronze Age pottery found in cinerary urns at Tarxien, Malta. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE MALTESE ISLANDS 


By Proressor T. Zammit, C. M.G. 


Curator of the Valletta Museum 


tion, the Maltese Islands had a 

share of all the events that made 
or marred the Mediterranean basin and 
the various people that lived on its 
shores. 

In the late Pleistocene epoch, the 
islands were a substantial part of the 
continents as one of the landbridges 
which connected Africa to Europe; the 
land then rose out of the fresh water 
lakes and was covered with a thick vege- 
tation which offered a rich pasture 
to those big herbivorous mammals, 
whilst they crossed over to Europe, 
when the ice belt receded, and moved 
back to a warmer climate when the cold 
weather advanced further south. The 
fossil remains of such animals as the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the swan, 
the stag, the fallow deer, tell their own 
tale and render famous the Maltese 
bone caves at Ghar Dalam, Mghala, 
Zebbug, Benghaisa, etc. 


C) "tion G to their geographical posi- 


PALEOLITHIC AGE 


Man appeared in Malta about this 
time. Skeletal remains of Homo Nean- 
derthalensis were discovered at Ghar 
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Dalam below a stalagmitic layer that 
covered a mass of fossilized animal 
bones embedded in a dark clayey soil. 
Of Paleolithic man questionable 
traces have been, so far, met with, but 
the islands were, since the earliest days, 
thickly populated by settlers who had 
taken full advantage of the late Stone 
Age civilization. They dwelled in the 
numerous caves existing naturally in 
the limestone rock, practiced agri- 
culture, domesticated animals and, 
using an inexhaustible supply of ex- 
cellent clay, they soon learned to make 
earthen vessels of great beauty. 


NEOLITHIC AGE 


The comparatively soft limestone of 
the islands offered good material for the 
manufacture of stone objects and im- 
plements, and for the building of dwell- 
ings and large places of worship. 
Megalithic buildings are numerous in 
the Maltese Islands and such ruins as 
exist at Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Gigan- 
tea, Cordin and Tarxien, testify to a 
great skill in handling and working 
stone before the use of metallic tools 
was known. 








Neolithic Age (c. 3000 B. C.): Scroll pattern cut in relief on a block of limestone at Tarxien, Malta. 


Theselarge buildings, which appear to 
have been sanctuaries, are of a high 
architectural merit and are in many 
places decorated with delicate carvings 
in which the scroll pattern is prominent. 

The excavation of the megalithic 
ruins has yielded many important 
objects, obviously the work of people 
who, through a long experience, had 
reached a high degree of civilization. 
Statuettes in clay or stone, representing 
animal and human figures,show a con- 
siderable skill and artistic taste. The 
personal decoration consisted mostly of 
bead necklaces, cut out from shells, 
and of amulets in the shape of highly 
polished hard stone axes. 


BRONZE AGE 


The Neolithic Age in Malta appears 
to have lingered beyond the time during 


which it lasted in other European 
countries. The Copper Age always 
found its way late in the islands, which 
did not contain the metal as a natural 
product of the land. 

The excavation of Tarxien showed 
that when the megalithic temples had 
become a mdgs of ruins, covered with 
about a yard of silt, a colony of people 
settled in Malta fully equipped with 
tools and with other implements per- 
taining to the well-known Copper and 
Bronze Age. The newcomers cre- 
mated their dead and deposited their 
ashes in large cinerary urns along with 
pottery characteristic of the period. 

Curiously enough, the Bronze Age 
culture as represented by pottery, and 
Copper or Bronze tools, did not spread 
widely in the Maltese Islands, as the 
remains of Bronze Age settlements are 
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Neolithic Age: Doorways cut through orthostatic slabs at Tarxien, Malta. 


very rarely met with, whilst Stone Age 
stations are numerous and spread all 
over the islands. 


THE PHOENICIANS 


The Phoenicians, always on the look- 
out for vantage ground in their vast 
commercial enterprises, must have used 
the Maltese Islands as a depot at an 
early date, probably about 1500 B. C. 
They, and subsequently their descen- 
dants the Carthaginians, imbued the 
inhabitants of the islands with new 
ideas, which had a deep influence on 
their customs; they imported metallic 
implements and introduced new stan- 
dards of life and new religious views. 

Of the Phoenician period, Malta has 
several important inscriptions of which 
the one shown in the illustration is 
perhaps the most interesting as, like the 
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famous Rosetta stone, it made possible 
the compilation of an unknown alpha- 
bet. The Phoenician alphabet was, in 
fact, the result of the reading of this 
inscription helped by the Greek version 
cut beneath it. 

The inscription is incised on a course 
marble funeral cippus. The cippi were 
two, when discovered, and they bear 
the same inscription. One of them is 
now in the Valletta Museum and the 
other in the Louvre Museum. 

The Phoenician inscription is thus 
translated: 

“Yo our ‘ord Melkart, lord of Sur, 
the offering of his servant Abdosir and 
his brother Osirshamar, both of Osir- 
shamar son of Abdosir, that he may 
bless them when their words reach 
him.”’ 

The Greek version is: 





oye 
Me Aa eat 


Neolithic Age: Megalithic temples at Tarxien, Malta. 








Punic Period (c. 200 B. C.): Pottery of Maltese shaft tomb. 
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Neolithic Age: Plan of Megalithic temple, Tarxien, 
Malta. 

“Dionysius and Serapion, sons of 
Serapion of Tyre, to Herakles Arche- 
getes.”’ 

The inscriptions were, probably, cut 
in the 3rd century B. C., when it is 
known that the Phoenician Baal-Mel- 
kart was venerated by Tyrian Greeks 
as Herakles Archegetes. Very few of 
the characteristic objects met with in 
Cyprus, for instance, and in other 
typical Phoenician settlements, are 
found in Malta. About this time, the 
custom of depositing the dead in rock- 
cut vaults came into vogue and 
thousands of such graves are found all 
over the island. The more common 
type of these graves is a shaft, some- 
times 20 feet deep, at the bottom of 
which one or more chambers are dug 
out, the entrance of the chamber is 
sealed by means of a large stone slab. 
A set of funeral pottery was usually 
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deposited along with the body. At 
times, cremation was resorted to, and 
the ashes were deposited in clay urns 
covered with a plate and a clay bil- 
vehnes lamp. 


ROMAN PERIOD 


The custom of burying in rock-cut 
tombs persisted during the period of 
the Roman occupation which took place 
after the second Punic War (about 200 
B. C.). The rock-tombs and _ their 
furniture changed slightly under Roman 
influence, up to the second century 
A. D., when the rock-tombs developed 
into catacombs. The Maivese cata- 
combs are vast labyrinths with certain 
characteristic features which render 
them very interesting. 

The Romans introduced into the 
island their laws and some of their 





Neolithic Age: Altar and shrine at Tarxien. 
the scroll pattern cut in relief. 
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Phoenician inscription cut on a marble cippus with its 
Greek version, found in Malta. 
customs, among which the building of 
houses and temples in which costly 
marbles, mosaics and other decrations 
were used. A fine Roman _ house, 
probably the residence of the Governor, 
stood in the capital of the island. It 
fell into ruins before the gth century 
but a judicious excavation has brought 
to light many relics of its Roman 

splendor and magnificence. 


SARACENIC PERIOD 

When the Saracens occupied North 
Africa and Sicily, Malta could not 
escape the Mohammedan net and, in 
fact, a Saracenic garrison was sent in 
the year 870. In 1100, when the Sara- 
cens were beaten in Sicily by Roger the 
Norman, they had to relinquish Malta, 
which from that date became a de- 
pendency of the Sicilian Crown. 

Of the Saracenic period, few relics 
have come down to us, as apparently 
no important buildings were ever raised. 
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A few inscriptions, in Kufic characters, 
on tombstones, were found in a burial 
ground of the period. An inscription, 
in raised arabic characters, cut on a 
marble slab, is remarkable both from a 
decorative and from a literary point of 
view. This very interesting inscrip- 
tion bears the date 1173 A. D. when the 
Maltese Islands were already annexed 
to the Sicilian Crown; it consists of a 
dedication, a prayer, and a rhymed 
lamentation. It states: 

“In the name of God the most merci- 
ful. May God be propitious to the 
Prophet Mahomet and cherish his 
followers. God has majesty and eter- 
nity and He decreed that his Creatures 
should perish. Of this in God’s Apostle 
you have a proof. 

“This is the grave of Maimuna, 
daughter of Hasan, son of Ali-el-Hadli, 
from Gabes of Susa. She died, God’s 
mercy upon her, on Thursday the 16th 
of the month of Shaban the Great, in 
the year 569 (1173 A. D.)” 


Malta. 


Valetta, 








Saracenic inscription in Kufic characters, X Cent. 
A. D., found in Malta. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ZYGOURIES, GREECE, 1921 


By C. W. BLEGEN 


Assistant Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


URING the past summer a sup- 
D plementary campaign of exca- 

vations was undertaken at Zy- 
gouries! with the double object, on the 
one hand of obtaining further informa- 
tion regarding the extent and the plan 
of the Mycenaean potter’s shop re- 
vealed last year, and on the other hand 
of discovering if possible the Early 
Helladic cemetery. A generous con- 
tribution from Mr. C. B. Spitzer of 
Toledo, Ohio, was used to defray part 
of the cost of the expedition, the 
balance being met from a special ap- 
propriation made by the Managing 
Committee of the School. 

It is gratifying to be able to report 
that both of the objects mentioned 
were realized. 

The potter’s shop proved to be a 
much larger building than appeared in 
1921. A corridor and three additional 
chambers were uncovered, occupying 
the area directly to the south of the 
rooms which last year produced such a 
startling store of pottery. The south- 
ernmost of these new chambers prob- 
ably contained a broad stairway con- 
necting the magazines below with the 
main floor of the building above. No 
steps of this stairway are now pre- 
served, but ascending foundations are 
visible, and at one side at a level which 
would bring it beneath the flight of 
steps a large drain runs down from 
above. 

A door provided with a-substantial 
stone sill opens northward into what 
was presumably a corridor from which 
the other rooms in turn are accessible. 
The first of these was filled with a 


1 For Dr. Blegen’s report of the discovery of this site and the 
first season's excavations, see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, May, 1922, 
PP. 209 ff 
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great mass of pottery. The vessels 
here stored were chiefly huge craters, 
or mixing bowls for wine. Two rows, 
each of ten such vases, stood along the 
south wall of the room. Each vase was 
placed bottom upward and over it was 
set a second, and perhaps even a third. 
All told there must have been fifty or 
sixty of these great bowls. The inner 
end of the north side of the room was 
piled high with cooking pots of the type 
found in such quantities last year, and 
among them were also a dozen or more 
broad shallow basins, a stirrup vase or 
two, and some smaller cups. There 
were almost no cylixes—the principal 
store of these latter was evidently kept 
in the room farther north already ex- 
cavated last year. 

The next chamber, finally, last of 
those found in the present campaign, 
had a floor well paved with a sort of 
cement. Only three or four small 
vases were found here. But along the 
north side of the room ran an open 
terracotta drain in carefully fitting 
sections, resting for the most part on 
the floor, but sloping gradually down- 
ward so as to pass beneath the stone 
threshold of the door. The use of this 
room was not specifically indicated. 
But it may well have served some pur- 
pose in connection with the manufac- 
ture of the pottery stacked up in the 
other chambers. For it seems most 
likely that all these vases were made 
here on the spot. Only the western 
half of the building is now preserved. 
In the eastern half, which has un- 
fortunately been washed down the 
hillside, we may conjecture stood the 
kiln in which these vessels were baked, 
and here too were no doubt the 





Room of the Craters from above, 


rooms where the materials were pre- 
pared. 

That the pottery industry in this 
small settlement was of some conse- 
quence we may infer from the fact 
that in the battered portion of the 
building still existing not far short of 
one thousand vases have now been 
found—a total stock that must have 
possessed a substantial value. Other 
indications of the prosperity of the 
establishment appeared in the course 
of the excavations. For in the débris 
with which these rooms were filled, 
obviously fallen from the upper and 
more important story, were numerous 
fragments of plaster of a fine quality, 
showing that the upper apartments 
were decorated in accordance with 
good Mycenaean fashion. These frag- 
ments of painted plaster were unfortu- 
nately too shattered to permit a recog- 
nition of the complete patterns repre- 
sented, but with patience it may yet 
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Mycenaean Potters’ Shop, Zygouries. 


prove possible to fit together a con- 
siderable number of pieces. 

The Early Helladic cemetery of 
Zygouries lay facing the town on the 
gentle eastern slope of a hill some 500 
meters directly west of the site itself. 
This hillside continued to be the regular 
burial ground of the settlement at 
Zygouries during many centuries. For 
apart from the Early Helladic inter- 
ments, graves of the Middle Helladic 
and of the Late Helladic Periods were 
found, and in addition traces of Greek 
tombs came to light and more than 
thirty graves of late Roman times were 
uncovered. These latter were ex- 
tremely numerous on the hill and in 
many cases seem to have displaced 
earlier burials. 

The Early Helladic graves are, more 
properly speaking, ossuaries. Three 


such were found in an undisturbed 
condition. One was a large, roughly 


oval pit, cut in soft rock, in which were 
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packed together twelve or thirteen 
skeletons. The bones had to a great 
extent decayed, but twelve skulls were 
definitely recognized. Though follow- 
ing somewhat the circumference of the 
oval, they lay in no order, some on their 
side, some on their crown, some up- 
right, and other bones of the skeletons 
lay indiscriminately under, about, and 
over them in complete confusion. 
Among them were found two small 
vases, one crudely imitating a bird in 
form, and fragments of several others, 
a small triangular gold ornament with 
a gold wire and a bronze ring attached, 
two beads of agate and one of a crumbly 
green substance, a charm of gray stone 
rudely fashioned into the shape of a 
human foot, a sea shell, a bronze pin, a 
small fragment apparently of a thin 
silver band, and a delicate blade of 
obsidian. Surely a meagre list of 
objects from a grave in which a dozen 
persons were buried; but they testify to 
the primitive simplicity of a civiliza- 
tion which was already passing away 
by 2000 B. C. 

A second and smaller ossuary of 
irregular shape contained but three 
skulls. Beneath one of them was 
found a thin bronze pin. Among the 
bones came to light a number of frag- 
ments of pottery and the greater part 
of two poorly made vases. 

The third ossuary, oval in shape, was 
partly protected by an overhanging 
ledge of native rock. A natural cavern 
or crevice had no doubt here been 
slightly enlarged and utilized for pur- 
poses of burial. In this narrow shel- 
tered space, measuring 1.96 x 1.78 m., 
were found heaped together helter 
skelter fifteen skulls and quantities of 
bones from the skeletons to which they 
had belonged. At the east end of the 
grave stood two rude vases, a shallow 
bowl or saucer, and a clumsy goblet 
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Dromos or entrance to Mycenaean chamber tomb, 
Zygouries. 


with two handles. In the western part 
of the grave lay a diminutive dish. 
Other objects found include a triangular 
gold ornament, perhaps an earring, two 
large bronze pins, a cylindrical bead of 
agate, a bead of steatite, a small 
bronze implement (possibly a spatula 
for toilet purposes), a bone whorl or 
button, and under two of the skulls 
some thin fragile fragments of badly 
oxidized silver which may be the rem- 
nants of simple diadems. 














A fourth grave of the Early Helladic 
Period like the one just described, occu- 
pying a partly natural cave beneath an 
overhanging ledge of rock, had un- 
fortunately been disturbed. Only two 
crumbling fragments of bone and the 
greater part of a crudely made clay 
vase, together with many potsherds, 
remained on the floor of the grave. 

Apart from a single curious grave 
discovered at Corinth more than 
twenty-five years ago, these ossuaries 
now brought to light in the cemetery 
near Zygouries are the only interments 
of the Early Helladic Period yet found 
on the Greek mainland. And in spite 
of the scanty number and the humble 
character of the objects found in them, 
they are of prime importance for a 
more complete understanding of the 
primitive civilization which they repre- 
sent. From the point of view of com- 
parative study too they are of no small 
significance. For the vases, the bronze 
pins, the spatula, the stone charm, and 





Bones of two skeletons in Middle Helladic grave. (From above.) 








the fragments of silver diadems all 
point to intimate connections with the 
Cyclades, where similar objects have 
been brought to light in the Early 
Cycladic cemeteries. The two gold 
ornaments alone are unique and sug- 
gest that the mainland settlements in 
this early period were richer in the 
precious metal than those on the 
islands, since the very great number of 
Cycladic graves hitherto excavated 
have yielded no more than one tiny 
particle of gold. 

Two graves of the Middle Helladic 
Period were uncovered, one lying di- 
rectly above the other. In the upper 
were found most of the bones of one 
skeleton, accompanied by two vases of 
a type characteristic of the period, 
decorated in dull paint. In the lower 
grave lay two skeletons facing each 
other, each on its side and with knees 
drawn up. In each case the head was 
toward the west, though the remains 
of the skulls were almost impossible to 
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distinguish. Between the two skele- 
tons stood a small cup ornamented with 
simple geometric patterns in black 
paint without lustre. 

The Late Helladic Period was repre- 
sented by two chamber tombs of the 
well known late Mycenaean form—a 
long dromos or passage cut in rock 
leading to a door which provided an 
entrance to a chamber hewn out of 
rock. In each case the door was found 
blocked by a built wall of undressed 
stones. Both tombs were unplundered. 
One contained twelve vases of various 
kinds, a steatite gem, a bead of the 
same material, three spindle whorls, 
also of steatite, and three figurines of 
terracotta. In this tomb the bones 
were so badly decayed that no skeleton 
could be definitely recognized and it 
was not possible to ascertain whether 
there was more than one interment. 
The second tomb yielded ten vases, 
eleven figurines of terracotta, a small 
terracotta table, the head of a terra- 
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Vases on floor of Mycenaean chamber tomb. 
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cotta figure of a bull, a bead of agate, 
a button and a whorl of steatite. Two 
persons were probably buried in this 
grave. 

These two tombs date from the 
latter part of the Mycenaean period, 
since the vases represent a late stage 
of the type found at Tel el Amarna in 
Egypt. 

Not far from the cemetery hill in a 
deep cutting of the Peloponnesian 
Railway a grave of the Geometric 
Period was discovered, or more cor- 
rectly, merely one end of a grave. It 
was a simple shaft cut in soft rock and 
originally covered by a slab of poros. 
In the course of grading operations of 
the railway company the greater part 
of this grave had been dug away. In 
the small portion left undisturbed were 
brought to light two interesting Geo- 
metric vases, a deep basin and a large 
oenochoe, together with a heavy plain 
bronze ring. 


Athens, Greece. 
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The St. Hubert Chapel at Amboise. Pen Drawing by Rudolph Stanley-Brown. 
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By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 
Iilustrated by Rudolph Stanley-Brown 


cations of the chateau of Amboise 

there is one stretch of loveliness 
which takes the eye and holds it well 
content. It is the tiny chapel of St. 
Hubert, an infinitesimal Gothic flower 
which lifts into exquisite bloom above 
the sturdy stem and roots of fortifica- 
tions on which it is based. No longer 
than the width of the nave of many 
cathedrals, with tiny transepts and a 
delicate fléche of black and gold to 
crown it, its complicated facade and 
whole exterior is an intricate mass of 
Gothic carving. Here a great beast of 
a gargoyle holds a bat between his 
knees; here the timpanum of the portal 
shows St. Christopher, his ever increas- 
ing burden on his shoulders, and St. 
Hubert stupified, even converted by 
the vision of a cross between the stag’s 
antlers. 

But one goes within. Tiny though 
it is, its spirit is uplifting. Again like 
a flower, it seems to exhale a perfume of 
perfection. And mysterious fact—one 
who achieved this same blend of 
strength and beauty in his art lies 
buried here, the Florentine, Leonardo 
da Vinci. Drawn to Amboise by Fran- 
cis First, he died in May, 1519, in the 
lovely little Clos-Lucé chateau which 
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N BOVE the massive feudal fortifi- 


the King had given him. He was 
buried in an ancient chapel dedicated 
to St. Florentin, within the walls of the 
chateau of Amboise, which later was 
destroyed. Later his bones—but it is 
not a certainty—were taken from the 
ground beneath where this ancient 
chapel had been, and placed within the 
exquisite little St. Hubert chapel. 

But with Leonardo one would quite 
appropriately not be sure. Mystic 
sweetness of his Mona Lisa, his St. 
Anne, his madonnas! All of them are 
evasive, evanescent, hard to under- 
stand. And like his women’s smiles, 
his pictures vanish silently away. The 
Adoration of the Magi was unfinished, 
his battle cartoon destroyed, the Mona 
Lisa stolen, his sculpture lost, and now 
his Last Supper is perishing with age. 
And yet he achieved such exquisite 
perfection. What a harmony of thought 
and fact that he should be buried here. 
One is not sure, but hopes that the 
bones beneath the tiny chapel floor 
were the golden-haired Leonardo’s. 
One knows the little chapel of St. 
Hubert is perfect, a flawless bit of that 
ever absorbing style of thought and 
feeling called Gothic. 


Ambotse, August, 1922. 











ETCHINGS BY FRANK W. BENSON 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


the man who has taken all the 

prizes that are possible to an 
American artist for his painting, has 
become within the last few years an 
etcher of great distinction and origi- 
nality. A collection of his prints and 
dry-points can be seen at the Library 
of Congress, where they will repay the 
visitor who strolls into the Exhibition 
halls of the Main Gallery. 

One must talk about Mr. Benson 
primarily as a painter, because he is 
perhaps best known by his charming 
portraits, his portrait groups in their 
delightful setting, often out of doors, 
with the beauty of sea, sky and floods 
of sunlight, that he understands so well 
how topaint. He is particularly happy 
in his pictures of children, who seem 
not to pose at all, but as if he found 
them playing on a beach, sitting under 
a tree, or perhaps curled up with a book 
in a big library chair, but the sun must 
shine on them just the same through 
the window. 

His appreciation of nature and her 
moods is most keen and some one 
speaks of the note in his painting as one 
“of sustained and spontaneous gaiety.”’ 

When he began to etch, in which 
medium he is quite self-taught (for 
which we are deeply thankful) in 1912, 
the subtle effects of light, shade, atmos- 
phere and tone graduations, appealed 
in the same way to his keen and com- 
prehensive vision. Almost his entire 
out-put of etchings, only a few over a 
hundred, with the exception perhaps of 
a dozen plates, is devoted to birds and 
their habitat. To be “a perfect goose”’ 
loses its opprobriousness as applied to 
one of Mr. Benson’s delightful render- 
ings. 


F tte = W. BENSON of Boston, 


Looking at the etchings, one immedi- 
ately feels himself transported to quiet 
spots along marshy rivers, with only 
birds, waving grasses and wide vistas 
of sea and sky upon which to rest 
weary eyes and troubled heart. They 
are distinctly restful, before one begins 
to study them from the point of 
technique and “impression.” Their 
subjects “Solitude,” ‘Ducks in the 
Marshes,” ‘Wild Swans,” ‘Yellow 
Legs,’ ‘‘Broadbills,’’ “The Alarm,’’— 
carry you away to these lonely places, 
that could not possibly be expressed 
with quite the same feeling in color, or 
in any other medium. 

It seems an intrusion to enter the 
retired spots chosen by these wild, 
strange birds, whose expressions can be 
most forbidding and scornful when 
they turn their long necks and black 
beaks toward you! The flight of geese 
in flocks, with their exaggerated wing 
and little short legs tucked under them, 
or swimming low in the water, or alight- 
ing hesitatingly, as if choosing the 
exact spot near a friendly lilypad— 
have all a touch of humor. Mr. Ben- 
son understands them perfectly, as orni- 
thologist, sportsman and artist. The 
cranes and pelicans he has seen in their 
most serious and dignified moments. 

Many of the prints are dry-points, 
done directly on the plate with the 
needle point, without the acid bath, 
and this slight burr which the needle 
throws up on either side of the line 
gives them the soft feathery effect that 
belongs to birds. 

In “Low-tide,” a group of herons 
stand on barren rocks, like sentinels, 
watching for a storm, or a boat, im- 
movable and silent. The long stretch 


of sea reaches to a thin line of horizon. 
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Solitude. Drypoint by Frank W. Benson. 


The shore line is at North Haven, 
Maine. A most beautiful dry-point 
that has been exhibited in various ex- 
hibitions since it was made in 1915. 
“Study of Geese,” received the prize at 
the Exhibition of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. It is a dry-point of two 
geese flying. An exquisite plate in 
point of technique, the lines as feathery 
and perfect as the bird’s wings. 

“Solitude,” one of the most delight- 
ful prints of the collection, shows a 
single crane, standing in a lonely pool 
that reflects dark shadows of the 
grasses and bushes on the shore. It is 
the embodiment of desolateness, a most 
effective and unusual study. 

One or two of the etchings depict the 
sportsman returning with his gun and 
string of birds. In “The Alarm,” a 
flock of geese rise from the water and 
fly away until those high in the distant 
sky are like swallows. The large winged 
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onesin the foreground are heavily swerv- 
ing off in a most realistic state of alarm. 

In striking contrast is the dry-point 
“Broadbills,”’ a group of fat, comfort- 
able ducks, apparently sitting easily on 
the water in serene duck fashion, their 
propellers quite invisible. 

Mr. Benson’s work is refreshingly 
unusual in that he has chosen a distinct 
line, away from the architectural theme, 
the favorite of most etchers. He does 
his own printing and has spent much 
time and care in mastering this import- 
ant part of the art. Until recently the 
number of published proofs has been 
limited, in the case of a dry-point to 
thirty-five, of an etching to fifty. This 
adds to their rarity and value. Most 
of them are printed on Shogun paper, 
which he finds the most satisfactory. 

One would like to go duck shooting 
with Mr. Benson, when an etching 
needle and plate are the weapons! 


The Alarm. 


For the personal note—Mr. Benson 
was born in Salem, Mass., studied in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
later in Paris at the Académie Julien. 
He spent a summer in Brittany and 
there painted the picture “After the 
Storm ”’ that was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1885. He became in- 
structor in the School of Drawing and 
Painting of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in 1889. His prizes and 
medals began in that year and he seems 
to have received one or both every 
year since at Exhibitions and Exposi- 
tions. A list of his awards would fill 
a column. 














Etching by Frank W. Benson. 


Mr. Benson has a studio in Boston 
and spends his summers in Maine by 
the sea, where many of his lovely out- 
of-door pictures are painted. He is 
permanently represented in Washing- 
ton in the Corcoran Gallery of Art by 
several paintings, in the Duncan Phil- 
lips Gallery, in the Library of Congress 
by a series of murals, and in the Divi- 
sion of Prints by a large collection of 
etchings and dry-points. 

His pictures are in every important 
Gallery in the country, as well as in the 
private collection. In the recent Bien- 
nial Exhibition of the Corcoran Gallery 
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Winter Yellowlegs. Drypoint by Frank W. Benson. 


of Art, for which he acted as one of the his charming water-colors (all of them 
jurors, there were two of his pictures, being sold!), another medium in which 
one a particularly lovely still-life, en- he is quite as clever and charming as 
titled ‘The Silver Screen.” in his oils and etchings. 

In addition there were a number of washington, D. C. 
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NOTES FROM THE GALLERIES 


WASHINGTON 


Art Center and Art and Archaeology League 

During January the Art Center has featured a preliminary Exhibition of Polish Arts, the first 
of its international series, in cooperation with the Art and Archaeology League. Panel pictures 
by W. Benda, Polish-American painter, and Polish paintings, reproductions, books and toys were 
shown. Special events were an evening of Polish Fairy Tales in National Costume, another 
evening’s entertainment by the Polish Club of Washington, lectures on the Polish Press and 
University Life, and a concert by Polish Artists, the last arranged by Prof. W. M. Kneblewski, 
J.C.L., of Lublin University. 

The Art and Archaeology League at its annual meeting elected the following officers: Mitchell 
Carroll, president; G. Hamilton Martin, Jr., first vice-president; Mrs. Logan Waller Page, 
second vice-president; G. R. Brigham, secretary; Miss Grace Bechtol, assistant secretary; 
Rudolf von Huhn, treasurer; and Miss Emma Houchen, assistant treasurer. 

The first meeting was a studio assembly Saturday, January 6th, with Mr. and Mrs. Theo. J. 
Morgan, 1814 Sixteenth Street, northwest, attended by about one hundred members, who were 
entertained with an informal Art talk by Mr. Morgan. 

The second meeting on the third Saturday, January 20th, was a buffet supper at the Art 
Center Club Rooms, followed by an illustrated lecture by Dr. Mitchell Carroll on ‘Art Features 
of the Brazil Centennial.’’ Miss Julia Schelling, chairman of the Music Committee, gave a short 
musical program. 

The February meetings will include a studio assembly on Saturday, February 3rd, with Miss 
Charlotte A. Van Doren, 647 East Capitol Street, northeast, and an illustrated lecture by Dr. 
George S. Duncan, on ‘‘The Egyptian Pyramids and their Inscriptions,’ February 17th, at 
Gunston Hall, 8.15 P. M. 

Arts Club of Washington 


The annual exhibition of resident members’ work continues during the entire month, and 
includes about one hundred entries. Arthur Franklyn Musgrave is chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee. From January 22d to 27th an exhibition will be held in the Prize Poster Competition 
for the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society. Mrs. Minnigerode-Andrews is chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

Events of the month included the New Year dinner, January 4th, when Mr. and Mrs. Gideon 
A. Lyon were hosts; the Artists’ Dinner, January 16th, when Mrs. H. K. Bush-Brown, wife of 
the president, was hostess; besides a number of other dinners of literary, dramatic, and musical 
interest, and a reception on Friday, January 19th, by Mr. Eben Comins, in honor of Miss Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 

Twelve active members were elected last month, and one temporary member. 


National Gallery of Art 
At the National Gallery of Art the Bachstitz Loan Collection of jewelry is on display in the 
picture gallery. These Ganymede jewels and tomb finds from Olbia are of exceptional beauty. 
In the Smithsonian Institution, the Brooklyn Society of Etchers is showing an important 
exhibition of about one hundred entries, in black and white and color prints, from January 1oth 
to February 8th, in the Division of Graphic Arts. 


The Corcoran Gallery 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the Washington Water Color Club opened January 
6th at the Corcoran Gallery of Art and will continue through January 28th. There are about 
158 entries, besides thirteen miniatures, contributed by 78 exhibitors, half of whom are out-of- 
town members. The pictures are considered quite excellent, though rather smaller than usual. 
Dr. William H. Holmes, president of the Club, shows four subjects. 

The Society of Washington Artists will follow with its annual exhibition during February. 

Colonel H. R. B. Donne, a British Army officer, is exhibiting water colors, through January 
21st, of remarkable beauty of scene and execution, from the Alps, India, Spain, the Riviera, and 
elsewhere. Howard Giles, an American impressionist painter, is also showing twenty-four pastels 
and water colors, portraits and landscapes. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


NEW YORK 


Fourth Annual Exhibition of the New Society of Artists 


The annual exhibitions of the New Society of Artists, an organization which has been in exist- 
ence only four years, are taking a place among the more important events of the season. The 
forty-eight members of the society include artists of wide recognition, and their present showing 
at the Anderson Galleries does credit to themselves and to American art. 

Each artist is represented by a group of his works, the total number of exhibits numbering 211. 
These are shown in a series of rooms, an arrangement which preserves an intimate atmosphere 
and does away with the bewildering effect of a single large gallery. 

Among five paintings by Leon Kroll the most important is “Sonata,’’ a group around a piano 
whose central figure is the pensive eyed young girl whom the artist has painted a numbereof times 
lately. George Bellows makes his mark as a portrait painter of distinction with his presentation 
of Mrs. Walter H. Richter. In another room Gifford Beal’s ‘‘ Cliffs at Montauk”’ contrasts its 
rich browns and greens with the high-keyed gray and white of Ernest Lawson’s “ Winter.’’ Gari 
Melchers infuses the light of a sparkling winter day into his picture of two hunters, one of them 
wearing a bright red scarf. Eugene Speicher’s “Hunter” is more somber in tone but brilliant in 
manner. Jonas Lie sends ‘‘Winter’s Arrival’’, which has deep blue and orange in the hills in the 
background. In ‘Allen Street’? George Luks cuts the violet shadows of evening with the 
bright lights of the shops. 

Samuel Halpert is more interested in form than atmosphere in his view of lower New York. 
Paul Dougherty presents the ocean in a tender mood in ‘“‘Shining Sea.’’ Rockwell Kent has a 
Vermont landscape that is more decorative but less gripping than the Alaskan subjects beside it. 
Randall Davey’s full length portrait of a red-haired girl dressed in bright green with a black hound 
at her feet is as striking as Guy Pene du Bois’ portrait of Jeanne Eagels as ‘‘Sadie Thompson” 
in ‘‘ Rain,’ which hangs beside it. 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney's Sculptures at Wildenstein’s 


There is a retrospective exhibition of sculptures by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries starting the first of this month. Three well filled rooms speak of the extent of 
Mrs. Whitney’s interests. She has long ago proved that she is no mere dilettante, and also that 
she is more than a kindly and generous patron of the arts. Her more important works include a 
memorial erected to the victims of the Titanic disaster and the Aztec Fountain in the Pan- 
American Building at Washington. In 1914 she was awarded the National Arts Club prize at 
the exhibition of the Women Painters and Sculptors and she received a bronze medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. At present she is at work on a memorial for ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’ for Cody, 
Wyoming. Those who have seen her studies for it say that it is a sincere and straightforward 
piece of work in which she has, with excellent taste, refrained from over emphasizing the pic- 
turesqueness of her subject. Simply by showing us the man himself she proves him a sufficiently 
romantic and gallant figure. 

During the war Mrs. Whitney was in France and made a series of war subjects at first hand. 
She did not choose the wearers of smart uniforms, with boots highly polished, in Paris on leave, 
for her subjects. Her soldiers are fighters, disheveled sometimes, wounded and despairing, or 
bent with fatigue. The large monument which she made in memory of the men of Washington 
Heights, unveiled in Mitchel Square, New York, last Decoration Day, is composed of such a 
group. The three figures supporting each other are men who have been through the thick of 
things and are weary unto death. This memorial is one of the finest of things Mrs. Whitney has 
done. 

Others of her works include a large three figure foundation of classic design. The standing 
figures carry the basin of the fountain on their shoulders, figures modelled smoothly yet power- 
fully. A caryatid is a more rugged piece of work and equally vigorous. Mention must also be 
made of a group of portraits of her children, executed with a light sure touch, full of life, and 
charmingly informal. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Archaeological Institute of America 


Hon. Robert Lansing, President of the Archaeological Society of Washington, presided at 
the joint meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America and the American Historical Associa- 
tion at New Haven, December 28, 1922. His introductory remarks so fully express the spirit 
and purpose of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, that we reproduce them in full: 


“Tt is a privilege as well as an honor for me to preside this morning over a joint meeting 
of two great national organizations devoted to study and research in a field of knowledge 
which covers the entire cultural development of mankind from the paleolithic period down 
to the present time. 

It would be presumptuous for me to address this learned audience upon a subject either 
archaeological or historical. I am an amateur and, therefore, unqualified to speak. 
Perhaps I may, however, be permitted to contribute a thought which will be of practical 
value in advancing the causes in which you are respectively interested. 

There are, as you doubtless realize, thousands, who like myself are amateurs, but who 
are none the less interested in your labors and who are desirous to help as best they can. 
Yet let me frankly say to you, we laymen care little and know less about the dry-as-dust 
facts and technicalities which you find absorbingly interesting. 

If you wish to keep up the interest of this great body of laymen and to add to their num- 
bers, you must popularize both archaeology and history. You must appeal to their imagina- 
tion and romantic sense and excite their curiosity. Why should you do this? Because you 
need money to carry on your researches and investigations. You can, if you take the right 
course, get that money from the laymen or amateurs or whatever you may please to cal! 
them. To increase your funds you need a large body of enthusiastic backers, and you can 
have such a body if you make your subjects popular. Carry on a propaganda which will 
appeal to the man or woman who has only a superficial knowledge of the subject in which 
you are interested. To my mind this is the commonsense thing to do. ‘Treat it as a 
business proposition. Encourage rather than discourage every effort to arouse general 
interest. Do not let the dignity of scholarship stand in the way of doing what is practical 
and expedient. It will pay you, I know it will pay you, to popularize archaeology and 
history in your lectures and your publications. 

This is the opinion and the advice of an amateur and I believe that it would receive 
the endorsement of the great body of amateur archaeologists and historians, on whom you 
are in no small measure dependent for the continuance of your enterprises.” 


Among the papers read at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute at New Haven, 
December 26-28, 1922, the following will appear in future numbers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 
‘Archaeology and Moving Pictures,’ by B. L. Ullman; “Antiquities of Montenegro,” by 
H. R. Fairclough; ‘‘ The Situation in the Near East from an Historical and Archaeological Point 
of View,” by W. H. Buckler; “* The 1922 Results at Sardis,’’ by T. Leslie Shear; ‘“‘ Excavations of 
the Fogg Museum at Colophon,” by Hetty Goldman; the “‘Vassar College Tapestries,’’ by 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 


Digging Up Old Carthage 


Count Byron Khun de Prorok, excavator of Ancient Carthage, whose own account of the 
diggings of 1921-22 appeared in the January Number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, has been 
appointed Charles Eliot Norton Memorial Lecturer on the Loeb Foundation by the Archaeological 
Institute of America and has appeared before many of the affiliated societies. On January 9, 
he lectured in the auditorium of the U. S. National Museum before the Archaeological Society 
and the Art and Archaeology League of Washington. His lecture was illustrated with moving 
pictures and gave a vivid presentation of the remarkable finds described in our January issue. 
Count de Prorok is planning to resume his excavations at Carthage early in March, and will 
have on his staff some American archaeologists, already acquainted with Mediterranean 
sites, as a result of the financial cooperation he has secured while in the United States. 
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American School at Athens Notes 


The site selected for the Gennadeion is on the slopes of Mt. Lycabettus, one block north of the 
present grounds of the School. The original plan was to place the building so that its rear line 
should skirt the Aqueduct of Hadrian, its front line resting upon a projected transverse street laid 
out but not yet constructed, and its center facing the axis of a broad street running up the slope 
at right angles to this transverse street. The grade, however, proved uncomfortably steep for the 
approach and the space between the projected street and the Aqueduct somewhat narrow for the 
building. The authorities of the School accordingly petitioned the Municipal Council of Athens 
to vacate not only the transverse street but also the upper portion of the broad north-and-south 
street. This has been done in spite of revolutions and changes of government. The land added 
to the School’s property for the Gennadeion is almost twice as extensive as was at first desired 
and petitioned for. Except for the vacated streets, which are a gift of the City of Athens, the 
land belonged to the Monastery of the Incorporeal Ones; the Monastery has ceded it to the State, 
which in turn has transferred the title to the School. 

Messrs. Van Pelt and Thompson of New York, the architects of the Gennadeion, have accord- 
ingly shifted the position of the building and modified its dimensions so as to suit the new 
conditions. The main entrance to the grounds will now be one square below the front line of the 
building, which will be set forward by the width of the vacated transverse street. An orna- 
mental wrought-iron gate set across the vacated north-and-south street gives access to a circular 
drive running to right and left of the entrance and leading up by easy grades to the marble stair- 
way in front of the grand Ionic portico of the central building. Gardens lie to the right and left 
of the drive. Ina few years the nightingales will be nesting and singing where today is a waste of 
bare and unsightly rocks dotted with patches of weeds. 

A model of the building that is to house the unrivalled Gennadius collection, framed in its 
gardens and walls, was submitted to the Directors of the Carnegie Foundation at its meeting 
on December 22, 1922. The Board, in recognition of the generosity of the Greek Government 
in furnishing so magnificent a site, free of all cost, to an American institution, and desiring also 
that the building erected to house this collection shall be, like the Gennadius Library itself, a 
source of pride to both Greece and America and a worthy monument of architecture, voted an 
appropriation of an additional $50,000 to make possible the construction in marble of the build- 
ing as now designed. 

Thus the project, of which ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY had the honor to announce the initial steps 
as recently as May 1922, is now assured, and work will be begun upon the building in the course 
of 1923. We hope to publish in the near future in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY an illustrated article 
on the architectural features of the Gennadeion according to the design of Van Pelt and 
Thompson, written by an architect especially familiar with the classical style, both ancient and 
modern, Professor William Bell Dunsmoor, of the Columbia School of Architecture. 


Prehistoric Sites near Corinth 


The first discovery of a pre-historic site in the region of Corinth, where Mr. Blegen has since 
carried out some remarkable excavations which throw new light upon the pre-Hellenic culture of 
the mainland, was made by Miss Alice Leslie Walker on the hill on which stand the imposing 
ruins of the Doric Temple of Apollo. Miss Walker is now living in Greece, where she is at work 
upon the extensive pottery finds unearthed by the American excavations at Corinth, preparing 
them for publication. She reports that she has recently found, among other pre-historic sites 
that would merit further investigation, two of unusual interest, which she proposes to excavate 
under the auspices of the American School at the earliest opportunity. 

The first is on a natural hill (i. e., not one formed by the accumulations of human occupation, as 
is often the case), which rises to a considerable height from the floor of the valley in which the 
Stymphalian Lake is situated. The hill commands the pass over which a narrow trail leads to 
the region of Nemea and, eventually, toward the Argive plain. The potsherds and other objects 
found here indicate that the hill was occupied during a good part of the Bronze Age; evidence of a 
later occupation must be sought by the spade. This is the most westerly and farthest inland of 
the pre-Hellenic sites so far observed on the eastern side of the Peloponnesus. ‘The hill, which 
seems to have been unfortified, may have been an island at the time of the settlement, Lake 
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Stymphalus, which now}lies at some distance to the south, having possibly receded; and 
the strategic position occupied by the early hill-dwellers may have some connection with the 
legend of Heracles’ fight with the Stymphalian Bird. 

At the second site Miss Walker believes that she has found the “Grotto of Rhea, into which no 
human being may enter, save only women who are sacred to the goddess,’ as described by 
Pausanias viii. 36. Pausanias places this grotto at the top of Thaumasion Oros (‘‘ Wonder 
Mountain”’) near ancient Methydrion. Hither, according to an ancient Arcadian legend, Rhea 
brought her new-born babe, Zeus, whom she had brought forth on Mt. Lycaeus, and to deceive 
his father Cronus palmed off on him in place of the babe a stone wrapped in swaddling-clothes; 
whereupon Cronus, thinking to rid himself of the son destined to usurp the throne of Heaven, 
swallowed the stone, and Zeus was saved. The site of Methydrion is known, lying within 
walking distance of Miss Walker’s summer home in Magouliana, the highest permanently 
inhabited village in Arcadia. She would identify Thaumasion Oros with Mount St. Elias, which 
rises to the northeast. Near its peak she has discovered what seems to be the entrance to a cave at 
the end of a rude tunnel of natural rock. The entrance itself is now blocked with large stones, but 
outside are large quantities of potsherds of various periods, giving evidence of the ancient 
frequentation of this site and of the practice of religious rites in the vicinity. Arcadia was the 
lingering-place of many primitive beliefs, and the story of Zeus’ birth and rescue, strangely like 
the Cretan legends, and the celebration here of a mysterious ritual by women well down into 
classical times, lend exceptional interest to what may prove to be the discovery of the long- 
sought sanctuary of Rhea. 


Discovery of Royal Tomb of Tutonkhamen in Egypt 


All the world has been stirred by the great news of the discovery of a royal tomb by Mr. 
Carter, working for Lord Carnarvon; a noble result after years of discouraging clearances which 
only showed blank rock. Here the archaeological facts may be recorded, so far as yet described. 
On November 5th, Mr. Carter found a step in the rock under the path leading to the tomb of 
Ramessu VI; this is in the spur on the west side of the valley, immediately looking up the Hat- 
shapsut ravine. This position proves that the burial, and the robbers’ attack on it, took place 
before cutting the tomb of Ramessu VI. After Lord Carnarvon had arrived, the stairs were 
cleared. Broken pottery, flowers, and water skins lay about—the remains of the funeral, which 
could not be re-used after serving for the dead. At the first wall, a break in the plastering showed 
a thieves’ hole, resealed by inspectors. After removing this, a passage was entered, in which was 
a broken box with names of Akhenaten and Smenkh-ka-ra. Then appeared another sealed door, 
with a thieves’ hole, sealed up. Opening this, the first chamber was seen, containing three 
colossal gilt couches with heads of Bes, Hathor, and lions; beds, carved, gilt and inlaid with 
coloured stones; the four sides of a chariot, gilt and inlaid; the throne with Tutonkhamen and 
Queen beneath the Aten rays, on the back, inlaid with turquoise, carnelian and lazuli of indescrib- 
able delicacy and grace; the stool, with Asiatics for the feet to rest upon; alabaster vases of 
intricate forms, as yet unknown; sticks, with a gold head of an Asiatic, and one of filagree work; 
gilt sandals; a stool of ebony with ivory inlay and carved duck’s feet; gilt bronze musical instru- 
ments; a box, inlaid, containing royal robes embroidered, with stones inserted, the most novel 
and interesting of all the objects; a box containing emblems of the underworld; a painted box 
with hunting scenes; blue faience vases; a dummy for royal robes and wig; rolls of papyrus, which 
Dr. Gardiner will go out to edit; great quantities of provisions, and wreaths. 

In a second chamber there was a confused pile of chairs, boxes, statuettes, alabaster vases, and 
more gilt beds, piled up 5 feet high. Another doorway in the first chamber has the life-size 
wooden figures of Tutonkhamen, holding a golden stock and mace, standing on either side. This 
leads to a third chamber, but with the tell-tale thieves’ hole in the corner. It is supposed that 
Tutonkhamen and perhaps other royalties are buried in this third chamber; but it cannot be 
entered till a clearance is made. 


Summer Opportunities for Study of Art and Archaeology 


Attention is called to the wonderful opportunities afforded to lovers of art and archaeology 
by the educational tours, under the guidance of well-trained scholars, planned for the summer of 
1923, by the Bureau of University Travel and the International Students’ Tours, advertised in this 
number. We shall give further details in our next issue. 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 

















| piabeiaig Pilgrim bottle in 
whitish pottery with 
brownish green glaze, showing 
the influence of Western Asi- 
atic civilization in the beauti- 
fully moulded decoration on 
each side of a Hellenistic figure 
of a dancing girl among floral 
scrolls. A companion bottle is 
in the famous Eumorfopoulos 
collection in England, the neck 
of which is missing while the 
specimen illustrated is perfect. 


Period: T’ang (618-906 A. D.) 
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HE Collection of An- 

cient Chinese Pottery 
in the galleries of Parish- 
Watson & Co. offers in the 
unique and exceptional 
specimens shown, rare 
opportunities to the col- 
lector and the student 
of Early Chinese Art. 


Parish-Watson & Coin. 


560 Fifth Avenue 
ew York, 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures. 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes and Jade. 
Rare Persian Faience. 
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Julian Alden Weir—An Appreciation of his 
life and works. The Phillips Publications No. 
I. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

On opening this very attractive volume, the 
first of the Monographs issued by the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, one pauses at the frontis- 
piece, before the picture of J. Alden Weir,—a 
photograph made in his later years, showing a 
head and face so striking and unusual. 

The face seems to reveal “his ardor for 
beauty, his lofty standard, his energy in the 
quest for whatever was fine in art” or life. 
The expression is one of noble simplicity and 
generosity and more than suggests a lovable 
personality. 

The man, his personal charm, is expressed 
almost before his art, by each of the contribu- 
tors to the book. Duncan Phillips writes the 
first ‘‘Appreciation,’ Emil Carlsen writes 
‘Weir, the Painter,’’ Royal Cortissoz ‘“‘Weir,”’ 
Childe Hassam ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Weir,’’ F. B. 
Millet, ‘‘ The Tile Club,’’ H. de Raasloff ‘‘Weir 
the Fisherman.” Then there are two letters, 
one from Augustus Vincent Tack, the other 
from C. E. S. Wood. 

Mr. Phillips gives a delightful summary of 
the artist’s life and work. He was his per- 
sonal friend and admirer and confesses that it 
is difficult to write of him as an artist in a 
manner altogether free from bias of his affec- 
tion for him as a man. Nevertheless he 
gives a careful and most entertaining résumé 
of the painter’s art and his early years of study, 
when he gave evidence of his extraordinary 
versatility that developed the finished artist 
that he became. Weir’s friendship with 
Bastien-Lepage, with whom he went into 
Belgium, and with T'wachtman, who had be- 
come a convert to the new style of painting, 
changed his own manner of handling pigment, 
into giving the light of the open air its full 
value in a picture, as demonstrated by Monet. 

Weir painted landscapes with exquisite 
tone and color, revealing his deep love of 
nature. He painted portraits of women and 
children with great tenderness and under- 
standing. He seemed to enjoy the simpler 
types of women, as the lady with the ‘ Pussy 
willows”’ and the lovely “‘Gentlewoman”’ in 
the National Gallery. 

Mr. Cortissoz gives a beautiful tribute to the 
man, his generous appreciation of others, his 
helpfulness to young men who turned to him 
for counsel and his staunch friendships. He 
says he was one of the ‘“‘sunniest, most human 
of creatures . . . afastidious chooser of com- 
rades . . . but it was characteristic of him to 
give his heart with both hands when he gave it 
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at all.” There are interesting facts of Mr. 
Weir's wise and discriminating purchase of 
masterpieces for collectors. 

He calls his work lyrical, his painting of 
flowers superb and of his landscape—‘ give 
him a straggling stone wall, or a rail fence en- 
closing a Connecticut pasture, a farmer at his 
plow, the bridge over a New England stream .. . 
above all trees, plenty of racy North American 
trees with the very spirit of our country-side 
in their sturdy trunks and shimmering leafage 
and he could translate it all into incomparable 
beauty.” The light of the Impressionists 
became the light of Weir, silvery and exquisite. 

The book contains a catalogue of the paint- 
ings by Weir prepared by his daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Weir, a complete list as far as is 
known with the present owners from 1870 to 
1913. 

There are thirty-two illustrations and the 
book closes with an ‘‘Announcement”’ giving 
the purpose of the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
which is broad and generous in its conception, 
“|, . it is to be a home for the fine arts and 
for all those who love art and go to it for solace 
and spiritual refreshment.’’ A series of books 
are to be issued; cooperating with Mr. Phillips 
in their preparation will be Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Royal Cortissoz, Guy Péne du 
Bois and Mahonri Young. 

There are also plans for short essays by Mr. 
Phillips and the publication of pictures on 
cards and sheets, sold at a low cost for the use 
of artists and students. Lantern slides are to 
be furnished lecturers if desired. 

The volume presents a very fine appearance 
as to the bookmaker’s art, as well. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Scandinavian Art by Carl Laurin, Emil 
Hannover, and Jens Thiis, with an Introduction 
by Christian Brinton. New York: American- 
Scandinavian Foundation; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1922. Pp. 660 
and 375 Illustrations. $8.00. 


A recent comprehensive history of Scandi- 
navian art, published by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, is an excellent addition 
to the world’s knowledge of art and artists 
and is worthy of special notice. The com- 
pilation of this record has required several 
years and it is really the only inclusive work 
of its kind for the three countries of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. 

The book contains 660 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, and has an index of over 600 names of 
artists of Scandinavia. The authors are in- 
ternationally known, being Carl Laurin, a 
Swedish art critic; Emil Hannover, Director of 
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the Danish Museum of Industrial Art; and 
Jens Thiis, Director of the National Gallery of 
Norway, each telling about the art of his own 
country and each being exceptionally well 
qualified to do so. An introduction by Dr. 
Christian Brinton, a celebrated American art 
appreciator, is written with an enthusiasm and 
a knowledge of the subject that add greatly 
to the value of the publication. 

The illustrations are very good, the paper 
used is excellent, and the text is printed in 
large distinct type. 

The survey of Swedish art by Carl Laurin 
begins with the earliest ecclesiastical period— 
church architecture and decorations—and 
shows the various stages of development in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting down to 
the present day, pointing out the infiuence 
of foreign teachings but at the same time 
bringing out the fact that Swedish art has kept 
pace with the advancement in other countries, 
ranking at present with the foremost—par- 
ticularly in painting and architecture. 

The history of Danish art by Director Han- 
nover emphasizes the conservative tendencies 
in all three branches of the fine arts and tells 
how several realistic artists of exceptional 
ability early in the nineteenth century prac- 
tically laid the foundation for the modern 
Danish art which has developed along sane 
academic lines. 

Director Jens Thiis writes briefly of art in 
the Saga period but mainly of the modern art 
of Norway developed since the separation from 
Denmark in 1814, the artistic awakening and 
political independence being achieved at about 
the same time. Mr. Thiis traces the rapid 
growth of a national school of painting in Nor- 
way and gives considerable detailed informa- 
tion about the prominent Norse artists. 

The importance of the three Scandinavian 
countries in the field of art is perhaps out of 
proportion to their population compared with 
that of many of the larger countries. What- 
ever field of endeavor is entered by these 
Norsemen their vitality and boundless energy 
assure them ‘‘a place in the sun.’’ Thus it has 
been in exploration, organized government, 
letters, sciences, and art. In this history of 
Scandivavian art, therefore, it is no surprise to 
find the names of many famous painters and 
sculptors whose works adorn many of the most 
important American Galleries, as for instance 
Anders Zorn’s virile etchings and paintings, 
Bruno Liljefors’ paintings of animals, Fritz 
Thaulow’s landscapes with snow and stream, 
the sculpture of Bertel Thorvaldsen, not to 
mention many others. 

A. H. O. ROLLE. 
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